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INTRODUCTION. | 


In order to obtain. a true and ſound knowledge of any 
att, it is neceſſary to know its principles, or firſt general 
rules: if theſe be rightly learnt, a man of common under- 
ſtanding may eaſily go on to gain the reſt : but if in this part 
there be any miſtake, many others muſt ariſe from it. Even 
in the mechanic arts this aſſertion is true, Every day we 
may hear it ſaid, by ſome artiſt or other, that a man who 
ddes not know ſuch and ſuch rules or maxims, will never be 
a good ſhoe-maker, taylor, cabinet-maker, or whatever elſe 
may be his way of life. Theſe rules and maxims are what 
we call PRINCIPLES, and to know them is as neceſſary, as it is 
to be informed in what direction a place lies to Which we 
mean to walk: in which reſpect, if we are uninformed, or, 
what is worſe, miſinformed, we ſhall be ſure: to wander 
from our way, to our great fatigue, diſappointment, and, 
Perhaps, loſs, | 

Government, therefore, like other branches of knowledge,, 
has its general principles. Nor, as happens'in the other caſes,. 
will any men be able to contrive a good government, unleſs. 


they underſtand thoſe general rules and maxims, In England 
| the 


(6) | 
the principles of government have long been better undet- 
ſtood, by thoſe who had leiſure for the ſtudy of them, than in 
any other country, and we have conſequently enjoyed a better 
government. The wiſdom of our law-makers, and, in time, 
the ſoundneſs of public opinion, which had happily received 
a right direction, from long experience, and many trials to- 
wards improvement, formed for us ſuch a conſtitution, as not 
only we ourſelves have gloried in, finding that it made us 
happy, but foreigners have alſo yet more ſtrongly com- 
mended, as well contrived to anſwer every end of public 
good. By long acquaintance with ſo excellent a conſtitution, 
and frequent conſideration of the rights it gives us, and the 


benefits we are entitled at all times to expect from it, Eng- 


liſhmen in general have been ſo far ſound politicians, that in 


almoſt every ſtruggle of opinions, the great and conſtitutional - 
principles of government have finally prevailed ; and the voice 


of the nation has at various times ſupported the rights of 
parliament, the rights of the people, or the prerogatives of the 
crown, with equal zeal and eagerneſs, when either of them 
ſeemed to be improperly attacked: becauſe in this country is 


generally known the principle or maxim, that the perfection of 


government, and conſequently the happinefs of the people, 
depends no leſs on the due ſtrength of the chief magiſtrates, 


than on the the wiſe diſtribution of general liberty. This is 


a degree of knowledge not uſual in free countries, where 


the common fault is to weaken the ruling power ſo much, 
that it cannot be of any uſe. 
The rules of conduct depending upon ſuch principles have 


been long eſtabliſhed in moſt Engliſhmen by communication 
with each other, or handed down from father to ſon, ſo that in 


moſt caſes they have been generally prepared to act according 


to the intereſts of their country; they knew, at leaſt, what 
: 1 . | was 


, CORAL (in) 
was conſtitutional, if they did not know exactly why it ought 
to be ſo. 

With this degree of knowledge and experience, the country 
went on very well, and might have gone on well' for ever, 
Hadwe been permitted to think and reaſon for ourſelves with- 
out interruption, Our government rendered us ſecure and 
happy; and, knowing this, we loved it, were reſolved by all 
means to preſerve it, and well knew what means were the 
beſt. But of late years certain ill-deſigning men have endea- 
voured, by teaching falſe principles of government, to poiſon 
our happineſs ; to make us diſcontented with our conſtitution, 
and to ſend us hunting after liberty of a better kind, as they 
pretend, than our own.---They would have us copy the ideas 
of Frenchmen, who ſix years ago had not preſumed to uſe 
the name of Liberty, and who, in their wild way of ſeeking 
it, have every year gone deeper -into cruelty and wretched- 
neſs. As if that giddy nation could, in ſo ſhort a time, diſ- 
cover more than all the ſound good ſenſe of Britons, aſſiſted 
by experience, could find out in many ages. 
At ſuch a time, when much diligence was uſed to corrupt 
. the people, and to make them diſcontented, it became neceſ- 
fary to oppoſe truth to falſchood : and as the deceivers, by 
circulating falſe principles, endeavoured to make them diſſatis- 
fied with their conſtitution, it was, on the other hand, re- 
guired that thoſe true principles of government, on which that 
conſtitution reſts, ſhould be brought forward into notice, and 
collected for convenient uſe ; in order to maintain that love it 
has ſo long enjoyed, and ſo extremely well deferved. 

The foundation on which all that you find in the following 
pages ſtands, is the plaineſt in the world. The enemies of 
our conſtitution, that is, of our happineſs, pretend that power 
gives right, or that power and right are the ſame things.--- 
They 
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They tell you that, becauſe a great number of men are 
ſtronger than a few, the will of the many ſhould be a law 
to the few. We, on the other hand, maintain, that ſtrength 
and number give no right at all; and that if a great number 
of men force a few to do what is wrong, they uſe thoſe 
few very ill and very tyrannically. We. inſiſt upon it, that 
as the ſoul governs the body, ſo underſtanding and reaſon 
ſhould govern force: and that the only way to have things 
well conducted, is to get all the wiſdom you have, to ma- 
nage all the ſtrength you have. We fay, as common ſenſe 
informs us, and experience ſhows, that ſtrength without wiſ. 
dom deſtroys itſelf by its folly, or others by its wickedneſs; 
and that, therefore, the ſureſt way to make people happy, is 
to perſuade them not to attempt to regulate what they cannot 
poſſibly underſtand. A being as powerful (if that could be) 
as God himſelf, if he were-not alſo as wiſe, would deſtroy 
worlds as faſt as he could make them, for want of knowing 
how to manage them. 2 

On the ground of theſe maxims it i is, that in the following 
ſheets I have endeavoured to perſuade the body of the people 
not to ſeek for greater influence in the government, than they 
have at preſent by the conſtitution. They have now as much 
as cffeQually preſerves them from all danger or poſſibility of 
being oppreſſed; any power they could obtain beyond that, 


would only be the power of doing miſchief, and making them ; 


ſelves miſerable. 

It will be.abſerved alſo, from what is faid-in the fallowing 
pages, that the notion of a. reform in parliament, which a 
few people ſtrongly urge, under the ſuppoſition. of a right 
poſſeſſed by every man of being repreſented, is perfeRly falſe. 
Repreſentation, being not a matter of right, but a contrivance 
of political wiſdom, to obtain the ableſt perſons to manage 
the 
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the public counſels, and to prevent the people from being 


oppreſſed; which good ends being fully anſwered by the pre- 
ſent mode of repreſentation, it would be very dangerous, 
under pretence of a reform, which would in truth be à corrup- 
tion of parliament, to throw more power into that part of the 
nation, which may eaſily have power enough to ruin every 
thing, without having wiſdom enough to remedy the miſ- 
chiefs it might cauſe, 


iſt MARCH, 1793. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


CHAP. 1. 
GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL; 


Nis bon. and goodneſs are the only true foundations 
of good government. The perfection of it is ſeen in the go- 
vernment of God, who is infinitely wiſe and good. He is in- 
deed alſo infinitely powerful; but an infinite power, not di- 
reed by wiſdom or goodneſs, might produce infinite evil; 
for folly and wickedneſs are in their own nature hurtful, and 
ought to be governed, to prevent the miſchief they may do. 
Indeed, it is only becauſe men are liable to be fooliſh or 
wicked, that there is any occaſion for government among 
them. Any number of men, who were very wiſe and good, 
might live together without laws to prevent them from doing 
wrong, for they would have no inclination to do it. 

The deſign of all human government is to produce the hap- 
pineſs of men in ſociety, which of courſe will beſt be done 
by obtaining all poſſible aſſiſtance from wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and keeping folly and wickedneſs, as much as poſſible, in ſub- 
jection. On account of the bad paſſions and other imperfec- 
tions of men, the want of all government, which is called 
anarchy, is the greateſt evil upon earth ; and government, 
being ſo abſolutely neceſſary to make men good and happy, 
is juſtly conſidered as the appointment of God, and is moſt 
ſtrongly on (A by the words of Holy Scripture, Who 
B 2 then 
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then cam doubt, but that to endeavour to deſtroy a govern- 
ment, is one of the greateſt crimes that can be committed 
againſt meg, and one of the moſt hateful in the ſight of 
God? 

The intention of government being to produce the general 
good of men in ſociety, the beſt proof of excellence in any 
government is the proſperity and Happineſs of the people who 
live under it; and when amendments or alterations in a go- 
vernment are deſired, the degree of poſſible advantage muſt be 
carefully weighed againſt the degree of probable danger in 


the change. 


CHAP. II. 


1 G. U 1 8. 


| Ta AT which ſome 1 very boldly aſſerted, That every 


man has naturally à right to govern himſelf, or to be governed 
by. his own-conſent, is falſe. What is a right, but that which 
it is right for a man to do and how then can a man claim a 


right to do what he knows nothing about? How can it 
be right for him to attempt it ?—Fooliſh men are by nature 


unfit to govern; wicked men have made themſelves unfit, by 
their wickedneſs ; ignorant men are fooliſh as to the things 
they are ignorant of; and one or other of theſe deſcriptions 
will include the greater part of mankind, who, therefore, have 
no ſuch right as is claimed ſo boldly. for them. 

But though men are themſelves imperfect, the wiſeſt and 


- beſt among them may contrive a form of government full of 


wiſdom and goodneſs, which it will be right for them and all 
the reſt to obey. It has been ſaid that great numbers have a 
natural right to goyern ſmaller. numbers, They have, in- 
deed, a natural power to govern them; but that power can give 


them no right to do wrong, which of courſe, if they might 


I = do 


CF | 
dv as they pleaſed, they would ſometimes wiſh. A ſingle man, 


ha deſires to do well, has a right; if he could but enforce 


it, to controul any multitude that wiſhed to do ill. 
| Power and right are too commonly confounded in theſe 
queſtions... Numbers have the power to prevail in all things, 


dut not the right: as a man who has the power to kill ano- 


ther, has not therefore a right to do it. Numbers may a& 
wickedly as much as a ſingle man ; they may as much deſerve 
puniſhment, and, ſooner or later, will as ſurely have it. 
Thou ſhalt not follow a multitude to do evil,” ſaid God ex- 
preſsly to his own people; (Exodus xxiii. 2.)---Therefore 
the very worlt members of ſociety are they who tell the 
multitudes of the powers they have, without reminding them 
of their duties; or, what is worſe, perſuade them that their 
powers are rights, and ſet aſide all duties. The great difficulty 


ol eſtabliſhing and preſerving a government conſiſts in making 


thoſe who are not fit to govern, underſtand the duty of 
obeying, 

The real Rights of Man are wels: The enjoyment of life, 
liberty, property, and all that innocently contributes to his 
comfort or ſecurity, To theſe rights all men have an equal 


claim. A good government will preſerve them equaHy to all 


rapks of people; and this is the only equality that men have 


| any right to ſeek. 
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CHAP. III. 
LIBERTY. 


CouplETE liberty belongs only to God, becauſe he 
alone can do whatever he will. Other beings are confined in 
various ways. Some things by nature they cannot do; others 
are forbidden by morality and religion : and ſince a certain 
puniſh 


( 14 ) 


puniſhment attends evil-doing, to be prevented from acting 
wickedly, or even fooliſhly, is a great advantage. 

True liberty conſiſts only in the power of acting wiſely 
and virtuouſly ; or, in matters indifferent as to good or evil, 
according to inclination. To have leſs freedom than this, is 
to be oppreſſed ; to have more, is to be too free, and is more 
likely to produce miſery than happineſs. | 

In whatever country a man may do freely whatever is pleaſing 
or advantageous to himſelf, and not injurious to others, liberty 
is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 


CHAP. IV. 


. 


F IXED rules to eſtabliſh the advantages of wi/dom and good. 


neſs in the management of a ſtate, are called Laws.“ They 
are almoſt equally neceſſary to direct thoſe who govern, and 
thoſe who are governcd. 

Divine laws alone can be perfe&, and the laws of men 
muſt by no means contradict ſuch laws of God as are known. 
Good laws muſt be ſo formed as to promote the general ad- 


vantage of men in ſociety : they mult therefore be equal; that 


is, they muſt give to all ranks and claſſes of men equal pro- 
tection and ſecurity, The ſame crimes muſt be puniſhed alike 


in all. 


A ſyſtem of laws, conſidered chiefly with reſpect to its ge- 
neral principles and deſign, is called a ConsTITUTION ; 


ft comes to the ſame thing, ſtated in this way, as is aſſerted by 
an ingemous writer in a late publication, namely, that government was 
inſtituted © to compel men to obſerve the unalterable rules of juſtice 
and equity.” Picter's Letter ta @ Foreign Nobleman, Wiſdom and good- 

neſs will of courſe eſtabliſh ſuch laws. 1 
ang 


2 
and therefore all countries that have Jaws muſt have a con. a 
tution, good or bad. 

It is very difficult to make laws fo wiſely that they ſhall not 
produce any evils; but in this reſpect experience teaches mugh 
more than any wiſdom can diſcover of itſelf. Thoſe laws, 
and that conſtitution, therefore, which are found by experience 
to make men ſecure and happy, may poſitively be called good, 
and ſhould not raſhly be altered: and whoever attempts to 
make Jaws, ſhould attend very carefully to the lefſons of ex- 
perience, and be upon his guard againſt the reſtleſs love of 


change, 


Wo CHAP, V. 
- LEGISLATION OR LAW-MAKING. 


As the laws made by men muſt occaſionally require amend- 
ment and alteration, not being perfect in themſelves, and 
being affected by alteration of circumſtances, the power of 
making new laws, or aboliſhing old ones, muſt be placed in 
ſome hands. It ſhould ſo be placed as ta be exerciſed with the 
utmoſt wiſdom and goodneſs that is poſſible, | 

To make wiſe and good laws is the moſt difficult thing it in 
the world, and requires much ſtudy and knowledge ; it ſhould 
not, therefore, be attempted by ignorant people, nor over- 
ruled by them. The numbers, therefore, who have the power 
to do this by their ſtrength, are bound in duty to give up that 
power to ſuch as may have better knowledge and more wiſ- 
dom for performing it. 

One thing, however, the body of the people are capable of 
judging, which is, whether they are oppreſſed or not. The 
power of doing this, therefore, may be left in their hands 
by the contrivance of chooſing repreſentatives at regular times. 

Det But 
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But when * have choſen thoſe — they muſt 


not pretend to direct their counſels; for if they did, what ad- 


vantage would they have gained by chooſing men more wiſe 
and learned than themſelves? It would be very ſtrange for 
thoſe who know leaſt to direct thoſe who know moſt. If they 
think the perſons they have choſen not their friends, they may, 
at the firſt opportunity, chooſe others. 


. CHAP, VI, 
REPRESENTATION. 
REPRESENTATI ON is a political contrivance, by means 
of which the body of a' people formally give up their power of 


governing by ſtrength of numbers, to thoſe who have the right 
to govern by ſtrength of wiſdom ; retaining merely influence 


enough to prevent themſelves from being oppreſſed : which 


otherwiſe might happen, if their law-makers ſhould not be 
good as well as wiſe. The power of re-eleAing or changing 
theſe repreſentatives at certain times —— this influence 
in their hands. 

The number of the eleQors ſhould be ſufficiently great, on 
the who'e, to give a fair declaration of public opinion, if there 
Hould at any time be occaſion to obtain it. They ſhould be 
fo diſtributed in every part of the country, that all intereſts may 
be furniſhed with the means of being heard and conſidered : 
and they ſhould haye ſome property or regular means of ſub- 


_ Aiſtence, that they may have ſome real intereſt in public affairs. 


- 
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| CHAP. MII. 
LEGISLATIVE BODY, OR LAW-MAKERS. | 


Mr employed to make laws ſhould be men of fortune, 
education, abilities, experience, or knowledge; and common 
fame and opinion will ſufficiently point out ſuch perſons. 

Theſe men, elected by the people, ſhould propoſe and re- 
gulate taxes, becauſe they are connected with all parts of the 
nation, and therefore muſt know. how the intereſts of all parts 
will be affected by them; and becauſe their dependence on 


the people for their re- election will prevent them from laying 


on the taxes oppreſlively. 
No long time ſhould paſs between the meetings of this 


body. The exact number of its members is not material. 


F 


Wc vnn. 
EXECUTIVE POWER. 


(op alone can give to laws the wonderful perfeQion of 
executing themſelves, as thoſe of nature do by his appoint- 
ment. Laws made by men are dead, and muſt-be carried into 
execution by petſons appointed fot that purpoſe. * 
Laws wiſely made for the good of all, ſhould, for che ſake 
of all, be conſtantly enforced ; and the power appointed to 
enforce or execute them ſhould, of courſe, be armed with fuch 
authority as may overcome oppoſition, or overawe it. Were 
it poſſible for every perſon exiſting in a country actually to 
give his conſent to every law, even this would not give ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity for their obeying them; becauſe men's minds 
will change, and in ſome circumſtances always do change. 
| * l There- 
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8 leſt the part that is to obey ſhould be too ſtrong for 
that which ought to govern, the law ſhould be armed, and 
the people not; that is, they who are to execute the law, 
ſhould have the management of the military force : yet as mi- 
litary force of too great ſtrength is dangerous, and likely to 
become oppreſſive, it muſt be given with careful limitations; 
and this want of real ſtrength in the executive power can only 
be 1 made up by the force of public opinion. 

The authority of a KING is that kind of zothirity which 
moſt obtains general reſpect, and is uſually beſt ſupported by 
public. opinion ; becauſe it moſt reſembles all the patural au- 
thorities among men, thoſe of father, maſter, &c. 

A monarch, duly limited by law, is leſs likely to increaſe. 
his power to a dangerous degree than the legiſlative aſſem- 


bly, which is ſupported by the n ſtrength of the 


people. 
Other modes of placing that ** from which the execu- 


tion of the laws is to proceed, are found, upon trial and exa- 


mination, to be productive of, more evils than the authority 


of a king. An hereditary crown provides beſt againſt the 
turbulence of ambition, The defects that occaſionally ariſe 
in hereditary authority, from the want of wiſdom or goodneſs 
in-ſeme who inherit, may perfectly be remedied by ſuch regu- 
lations in the conſtitution as neceſſarily lead the ſovereign to 
employ the beſt abilities he can find among his ſubjects; and 
which provide againſt the ill conduct of thoſe he thus employs. 
The common objeQions againſt hereditary power are there- 
fore, of no force, where ſuch proviſions exiſt, as _ do mo 
. in m Britiſh conſtitution, 
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THE KING. | ; 
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Tur KING is the III of the 3 he is the life 


of thoſe ordinances which in themſelves are dead. His power 
is the power of putting the laws in n and of courſe he 


cannot tranſgreſs tem. * 
Laws being neceſſary for the welfare of men in ans ac- 
cording to the nature God has given us, are reckoned holy, 
and, for the ſame reaſon, the king alſo, who repreſents and en-' 
forces them: he, thetefore, takes poſſeſſion of his throne with 
ſolemn ceremonies of religion, and is ſaid, in Chriſta cog 
tries, to reign by the grace of G. 7 BER 
To give to the king the utmoſt e of oublic opinion, 
and honour, it is wiſe that the law ſhould make him the foun- 
tain of all public honour, and adorn him with all poſſible 
ſplendour : and the ſame magnificence, which thus gives dig- 
nity to his court, is alſo very beneficial to trade. | 
The king is ſubject to the law, only becauſe it is, by ſup- 
poſition, Hod and wiſe ; not under any notion of à public will z 
for will, public as well as, private, is often very wicked or 
very fooliſh. Over all but the law he is ſovereign. To call 
him (as the French affected while they allowed a king i in their 
new government) a public ſervant, is not only falſe, but dan- 
gerous ; becauſe that expreſſion implies, that he ſhould be ſub- 
ject to thoſe whole firſt political duty is to obey him, as good 
and faithful ſubje&s. To appoint a ſcrvant to govern is 
nonſenſe. . — 
From this ſuperiority of the king, it follows, that he can- 
not, on any account, be accuſed at law, tried, confined, „con- 
demned, or puniſhed. All theſe are acts of ſovereignty, and; 
he is himſelf the ſovereign. Hence ariſes the wiſe maxim of 
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. the Engliſh law, that the king can do no wrong, meaning only 


that whatever wrong is imputed to the government muſt be 


eonſidered as the act, not of the king, but of his ſervants and 


adviſers. 

The power of calling the miniſters of thę crown to account, 
is as complete a ſecurity to the people as if the king himſelf 
could be made accountable, and is not attended with the ſame 
dangers and abſurdities. | 

The king muſt be at perfe& liberty to chooſe his own ſer- 


vants and miniſters, otherwiſe he would not govern ; but they 


who made that choice would be the real ſovereigns. 

Ide power of doing all thoſe things which demand wiſe and 
ſecret counſels, with quick and certain execution, mult be 
left to the king, making his miniſters anſwerable for the uſe of 
thoſe powers, All this is neceſſary for the proſperity of the 
ſtate, and, with the various reſtraints provided by ſuch a cane 


ok A 


CHAP. X, 


BALANCE OF POWERS. 
Tay S far we hahe ſuppoſed only two authorities to be con- 


ſtituted in our ſtate ; that of the legiſlative aſſembly of repre · 


ſentatives, and that of the king. Theſe, we are.certain, from 
the natural ambition of man, will contend with each other 


for power, and the ſtruggle will not be an equal or a fair one. 


The legiſlative body, ſupported by the ſtrength of the people, 
having the power of granting money, and of making Jaws, 
will be much too ſtrong for the king, whoſe power is ſo li- 
mited, and ſupported rather by public — than by real 


. ſtrength. 


The king muſt, therefore, be allowed the proper means ol 
protecting his own authority. His free conſent muſt be made 
wy" to ery new tay, N be introduced in- 

jurious 
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jurious to him, He muſt alſo have the power of diſſolving 
the legiſlative body at pleaſure, that in any difficult queſtion 
he may at lgaſt be able to learn what is the wiſh of his e 
by the repreſentatives they ſend back to him. 

But, with all theſe proviſions, there will ſtill] remain a 
danger, leſt the king ſhould appear too often to ſtand oppoſed 
to the people ; whereby the great ſupport of his authority, pub- 
lic opinion, would be endangered, or loſt. "IT'S 


CHAP. XI. 
ARISTOCRATIC ORDER. 


To prevent thoſe dangerous conteſts, and the above-men- 
tioned evil conſequence of them, an iatermediate power muſt 
be raiſed to ſtand between the king and the repreſentatives of 
the people, to moderate their ſtruggles, and prevent the in- 
croachments of either. 

This ſervice may beſt be performed by what has lately been 
called an Ariſtocratic Order, or Nobility. A ſet of here- 
ditary nobles, of conſiderable property, ſhould therefore be 
formed into another aſſembly; having the ſame power of 
making, altering, repealing, or rejecting laws, as was Sven 
to the aſſembly of repreſentatives. 

Theſe men, holding their* ſeats and dignity free from all 
dependence on the king or people, will be preciſely the proper 
perſons to oppoſe the dangerous deſigns of both : they will 
pot ſuffer the crown to become too ſirong, for fear of being 
oppreſſed by it; nor will they ſuffer the people to gain tog 
great an influence, as that would ſoon be fatal to their au- 
thority. 

To this order of ſubjects, however, no ore ive 83 
muſt be allowed. They muſt not be at all exempted from 

niſhment for crimes, nor {10 n taxes; nor muſt they poſ- 

{s any arbituary authority over others. Titles, d;gnities, and 
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outward dtinQions may be given to them very ſafely ; ſuch 
advantages are injurious to no man, yet form a very ſtrong 
and innocent object of ambition. 

The admiſſſon of men approved for wiſdom, and eminent 
for ſkill in the law, into this aſſembly, will render it the more 
reſpectable, and qualify it to act as a court of final appeals. 
The additions to this body ſhould be made by the king 
alone. ö | | | | 

CHAP. XII. 


FURTHER CON SIDERATIONS. 


To have an order of nobility in a ſtate may be conſidered as 
almoſt a political neceſſity ; for men will always aſſume a kind 
of rank or nobility, on ſome account or other : it has happened 
in all countries hitherto known, and therefore may be ex- 
pected in all. It is conſequently much wiſer to make this natu- 
ral inclination of men uſeful to the ſtate, by directing it in the 
manner above deſcribed, than to E it to the management of 
chance. 

Some exertions are 8 required for the public 
good, which, with the hope of a reward ſo high as permanent 
nobility, will be made the more readily. There are alſo 
ſome public ſervices which cannot be ſo worthily rewarded by 
any other means as by making the perſon and his family noble. 
It is the glory of this nation, that ſome of our higheſt no- 
bility are deſcended from men who gained that promotion by 
the greateſt ſervices to their country; and the preſervation of 
the honours, thus obtained, is to us a ſacred truſt, the pay- 
ment of a debt for which we are ſolemnly pledged, a ſtanding 
mark of public gratitude, which cannot be removed fo long 
as there 1s any public virtue. 

The picture of a well-conſtrued ſociety cannot be found 
in an equality of ranks which is contrary to nature; that is, 

to! the nature of man, who will 288 earpeſtly ſeek for ele- 
* , | vation 
| * 
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vation and diſtinction. It is ſeen rather i in ſuch a ſyſtem, as 
gives: dignity and honour to thoſe who govern, acchxding to 
the purpoſes of government they are appointed to fulfil, and 
provides, for all the reſt of the people, protection and ſecurity, 
without the ſlighteſt danger of oppreſſion. Such is the con- 
ſtitution of this happy, country; may it not be injured by raſh- 
neſs or malice! 


CHAP. XIII. 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT. 


REeLiG10N is, by the appointment of Divine Providence, 
the great ſupport of human law. It regulates the inner man, 
while the law can only notice his ations, 

But religion requires to be protected by the law: for though 
men are not naturally inclined to be without religion, few 
will, of their own accord, give ſuch attention to it as is 
neceſſary. | 

The religion eſtabliſhed will of courſe be that which is moſt 
generally received in the country. The form of church go- 
vernment will depend on the nature of the religion, and the 
common maxims of general utility. 

Toleration ſhould be general; but a diſpoſition to overturn 
the. eſtabliſhment appointed by the law, muſt be reſiſted by 
all prudent means. Attempts of this nature are as much offences 
againſt law, as any other tranſgreſſions of it, and are as much 
to de provided againſt as any other endeavours to diſturb the 
peace, and deſtroy the ſettled order of ſociety. 


CHAP. XIV, 


RESISTANCE. 


Tur n right of reſiſting, in any caſe, depends merely on the 
right of felf-preſervation, But as laws are made for the ge 
neral good, no ſingle pads, or men number of perſons, has 


a right 


(64) | 
a right io mitke reſiſtance on that plea. The common inte: 
reſt of A, to prevent general oppreſſion or miſery, is the 
only cauſe that can juſtify reſiſtance to eſtabliſhed power, and 
this neceſſity muſt be entirely clear, and very preſſing, before 
It can be allowed. "The reaſon is, that the univerfal danger 
arifing from ſuch ftruggles is too great to be hazarded with- 
out the ſtrongeſt neceſſity; and it muſt be the utmoſt wick- 
edneſs to throw a whale' county into danger without a neceſ+ 
ſary cauſe... : | 
If great changes in ws, at any time, EG neceſ. 
ſary, juſtice requires that all poſſeſſions, ſubliſtence, and ho- 
nours, fairly obtained under the former laws, ſhould be re- 
ſpected and preſerved in the perſons of the preſent poſſeſſors, 
who hold them under the public faith. It can never be juſt | 
to tuin or degrade men who have: commitied no crime, merely 
becauſe; it is thought right tu change che laws prevent others 
in future from holding the ſame things, if it be thought right 
to do ſa, but eee - ge- bee A 
| immortal. , 5 2 | 
+ Pavideges zhat are oppreſiive: ſhould indeed be aboliſhed 
without delay; but without adding any puniſhment. While 
they were allowed by law, to uſe them was innocent. | 
- +. Theſe PRINCIPLES of GOVERNMENT being ſuch 
, it ſeems, reaſon muſt approve, and the admirable effect of 
them in practice being known by long experience, under our 
eanſtitution; which ſtands upon theſe grounds: it is hoped 
that every ſubjeQ/of Great Britain and Ireland will fee. from 
hence, how zealous he ought to be to ſupport and defend from 
all injury a poſſeſſion ſo-invaluable ;- and how earneſt to deliver 
to his children, unchanged, that glorious giſt which he re- 
ceived from his forefathers; the giſt of Liszzrr, SECURITY3 
NW n a je og © Convrreorton. 
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